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From Mrs Cushing's Travels in 2°rance and Spain. 


VISIT TO LA GRANGE. 


“On Thursday, October eighth, we received a second call 
from Genera] Lafayette, who offered us two vacant seats in 
his carriage with himself and grand-daughter, to go to La 
Grange on the following day. This kind offer, we were, of 
course, very happy to avail ourselves of ; and the next morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock, were on our way to that spot, which, 
above all others, I most desired to see. Our ride was a de- 
lightful one, as indeed, how could it fail to be? The General 
conversed a great deal, and his open, unaffected manner 
banished all restraint. His grand-daugher, Madame Perier, 
the daughter of Mr George W. Lafayette, I found a most 
intelligent and interesting lady, gentle, unpretending and 
amiable in her deportment. She has been two years married, 
and resides at Grenoble, to which place her grandfather had 
made his recent journey, _ for the purpose of bringing 
her back with him to La Grange. 

The face of the country between Paris and this place, is 
ot remarkably pleasant, except one or two pretty views, 
which we saw in ascending a steep hill, near the village 
called Pont de Saint Maur. "The road is sometimes bordered 
with vineyards, and these, the first I have seen, disappointed 
me exceedingly in their appearance. Instead of the beauti- 
ful arbors, hung with clustering grapes, with which a vine- 

ard has ever been associated in my imagination, I saw noth- 
ing but a field of poles, with the vines attached to them by 
wisps of straw, less pleasing th the eye than a pea-field in 
America. They were not enclosed by hedges or fences, and 
nothing but a ditch separates them from the road. 

In passing through the several villages, the people in,the 
streets, at seeing the General’s carriage pass, raised their 
hats with the greatest respect, though they could not see his 
face or person. 

At length, we approached the end of our journey, and as 
we entered the boundaries of La Grange,—“ Now,” cried the 
General, “we are upon Anferican ground.” Ina few Pp 
the turrets of the ancient chateau a in sight, and 
soon drove through the portal and entered a court, three 
sides of which are occupied by the castle, the remaining one 
opening upon a beautiful park. The portal is cut through a 
part of the building, and this on the outer side ig covered 
with ivy, which was planted by Fox, when visiting General 
Lafayette, after the peace of Amiens. 

When the carriage stopped at the door, we found all the 
family assembled there, ready to welcome their revered pa- 


rent. They all embraced him affectionately, and he then) 


inffoduced his guests, whom they received with cordial po- 
liteness. 

We now ascended to the saloon, where a bright and cheer- 
fal fire shed an air of comfort and hospitality around the 
apartment. It is a circular room, handsomely, but simply 


the various sheep folds, which enclosed flocks of merinos, 
amounting in the whole to a thousand, all remarkable for the 
fineness and beauty of their wool. Entering the farm house, 
we weré shown two fine cool dairies, placed half under ground 
and like all the other apartments which I saw, remarkably 
clean and nice. 


curious and beautiful birds. Then we were conducted to) at the age of seventy years. The most beautifAl cane that 


the General possesses, and which he always carries, is one 
‘cut from an apple-tree, beneath which he breakfagted with 
General Washington, on the morning of a memorable battle. 
The head is of gold, inscribed with his name, and beneath, 
| “It shaded him and his friend Washington.” 

A striking proof of the inherent and delicate politeness, 





After having seen all the different parts of the farm, we) which displays itself in all the members of this charming 
walked into the woods, which are beautifully laid out, in the} family, is the interest that they manifested in looking over 
General’s own taste ; and a great number of the trees were| these gifts, and expressing the greatest admiration of their 
planted by his own hand. Our walk tegminated at a pretty | beauty, as if seeing them for the first time, though, in fact, 
little lake, with an island in the midst of it, and a pleasure! they must have exhibited them to hundreds of their different 
boat for sailing. Returning to the chateau, we took a run| visiters, always, [ doubt not, with equal cheerfulness and 
over the beautiful lawn in front of it, with trees so planted|alacrity. Among other curiosities, the General showed us a 
in groups, as to afford open vistas between them. After this} small full Jength portrait of himself, taken at the age of nine- 





we all separated, to pursue whatever occupation we chose. 
And this is one of the great charms of La Grange ; all are 


of the restraints of ordinaty visiting. You may read or write 
—walk, sail or hunt, as the one or the other is most agreea- 


again uniting. It seems to make not the slightest difference 
in the arrangements of the family, whether there are twenty 
guests or only one. All that come are cordially welcomed, 
and they have only to make themselves as happy as the nu- 
merous attractions of the place enable them to be. 

At dinner, we were pleased to meet Mr Levasseur, who, 
with 
day. “The evening was spent in music and dancing, the 
young ladies taking turns to play for each other. The room 
appropriated for these purposes, possesses quite es many 
memorials of America, as the adjoining saloon. The most 
conspicuous object on the side, was the “ star-spangled ban- 
ner,” suspended between the portraits of Washington and 
Franklin, the latter painted by Madame Perier. There were 
also busts of J. Q. Adams and Mr Monroe, a portrait of the 
commander of the Brandywine, the Decleration of Indepen- 
dence, and Washington’s Farewell Address, together with 
two French prints, one of the Bastile, and the other of the 
Champ de Mars. 

After breakfast the next morning, we were shown the lit- 
tle room, which they call the museum, filled with various 
presents made to the General in America. There were’a 
number of Indian dresses and canoes, a beautiful mahogany 
model of the celebrated water-works near Philadelphia, a 
little box of bird’s eye maple, containing water from the Erie 
canal, a birch-bark box filled with maple sugar, collections 
of shells, and other curiosities too numerous to mention. 

We then followed to the library, which adjoins the Gen- 
eral’s sleeping chamber. Just out of door of this room is a 
small picture of the prison at Olmutz, and the jailor unlock- 
ing the door of the cell in which the General was confined. 
|The bed chamber was adorned with prints and paintings of 
different kinds ; some of them portraits of personal and fam- 








furnished. Around the walls are suspended portraits of ily friends, and others of characters, such as General Jack- 


Genera] Greene, of Mr Monroe, John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. At each side of the fire 
me are portraits, one of Bailly, and the other of La Roche- 

uldjand upon the mantel-pieces are small marble busts, 





\son, Henry Clay, William H. Crawford, and others. There 
| were likewise, prints of the Hancock house, of Mr Adams’ 
| residence at Quincy, and the picture of a scene at Yorktown, 
I with the figures of Washington, Liscole, and Lafayette, 


representing the father of Riego and his wife. At the oppo-| among others represented in it. Upon a table was placed a 
site side of thé room, is a pedestal with a bronze bust of | splendid silver urn, a present from tle officers of the Bran- 


Washington, made at the tine he was in the army. 
After remaining here a short time, we were conducted to 
our own apartment, in which a fire was also burning, and eve- 


| dy wine. 





‘ment of the General’s departure, and the ship just setting 


left at liberty to go and come when they please, without any | 


other French gentlemen, had arrived during the | 


On one side was seen the harbor of New-York, at the mo-| 


i|teen, and dressed in the uniform,worn by the officers of the 
American revolution, The countenance is remarkably sweet 
jand expressive ; but although an exact representation of what 
he then was, it bears no resemblance to his present appear- 
ance, In the evening, we amused ourselves in looking over 


able to your taste, until the dinner bell gives the signal for||a beautiful collection of engraved portraits of all the promi- 


/nent actors in the French revolution, handsomely bound 
in a large folio book. The General entertained us highly by 
| his interesting remarks, and the anecdotes which he related 
|in connexion with different portraits. Among the finest ef 
the engravings were two of Napoleon, more beautiful than 
any thing of the kind I ever saw, 

At length the hour for separating for the night arrived, and 
/as we were to leave La Grange early on the following morn- 
‘Ing, we were obliged to take a reluctant farewell of this most 

interesting family circle, imwhose delightful society two days 
had flown away upon the wings of the wind. 
| IT had heard sail vial much of Tia Grange, but the reality 
far exceeded my expectations. Never did I imagine a scene 
jof more unaffected harmony and domestic love, more un- 
bounded kindness and hospitality, than this noble mansion 
| presents. And faultless as had ever appeared to us the char- 
jacter of our venerable and illustrious host, it was in the pri- 
| vacy of domestic life, in the bosom of his family, that we 
were to learn all its perfection. I say perfection, for I be- 
| lieve if there exists a perfect dr happy man on earth, it is 
|| General Lafayette. In every vicissitude of fortune, through 
praive and censure, through prosperity and adversity, he has 
\alike been true to himself, to his conscience, to his countr®. 
| No recollections of lawless ambition, of cruelty, or wanton 
bloodshed, can mar the tranquility of his declining years,— 
His name is still the rallying point to the lovers of liberty in 
‘his own country, and is hailed* with the warmest gratitude 
jand affection, by millions of the free-born citizens of a trans- 
jatiantic world. His children, to the third generation, “rise 
up and call him blessed,” while his servants and numerous 
|de pendants look up to him as their protector and friend, and 
jever find in him an affectionate and considerate ‘master.— 
To the rich he is a delightful companion, to the poor a gen- 
|erous benefactor. No man can justly breathe a word of cen- 
|sure against his name, and I believe his own brenst to be the 
seat of thakindest feeling and good will, even to those whom 
ihe is compelled to call his enemies. 
| To the American peculiarly, the home of Lafayette is one 
\of the most interesting spots on ‘earth. He not only meets, 
jat every step, memorials of his beloved native land, from 
which he is now far separated ; but he hears his country’s 
praise from the lips of its generous defender, and warmly 
| repeated by his grateful and numerous family. There can be 








ty thing disposed for our reception. This room was hung) sail. On the other, was the tomb of Washington, and three! "° mistake in their expressions relative to America; they 


with various prints of scenes in America. 
At six o’clock, the bell rang for dinner, and we repaired to 


| persons about to descend into it, namely, Gen, Lafayette, his 
|, son, and Mr Levasseur. 


||are not mere words.of course, to please the American ear; 
|| they evidently spring from a sincere, hearty love for the coun- 


the saloon, where the numerous family of the house, and a» The library is a handsome circular room, containing a large | try, and adiniration of its free institutions. « 


few temporary visitors, were already assembled. Descend- 
ing to the dining room, situated upon the lower floor, we 


found a table abundantly spread, with meats and vegetables’ 
almost exclusively the produce of the farm ; and the fruits,| 


which formed the desert, were all of the General’s own rais- 
ing. And the cheerfulf®ss and hilarity, which reigned 
around the hospitable board, gave additional richness to the 
repast. 

Having finished dinner, we returned to the parlor, and the 
evening passed in general and agreeable conversation. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, we again met at the 
breakfast table: afterwards took a walk around the domains. 
The General first conducted us to a pretty little building, 
With painted windows, in which was placed the Whitehall 
boat, called the American Star, presented to him at New 

ork, Thence to an enclosure, where were a beautiful 


American stag and a doe, presented to him from the Jardin’ 


des Plantes, but of American parentage. We then entered 
a large yard, surrounded by the buildings of the farm, at one 
side of which gas the aviary, containing a number of very 


| number of beautiful books, conveniently arranged in open 
| book-cases, and consisting of all the most popular French, 


these wage other cases, the doors so ingeniously contrived 
as perfectly to resemble ranges of books, In these were kept 
splendid specimens of binding and printing executed in the | 
Upited States; and large drawers full of testimonials of af- 
|| fection and regard, which the General liad received at differ- 
ent periods of his life ; all which he seemed to value very! 
| highly, and to exhibit with the utmost pleasure. In the first! 
drawer he opened, among a variety of pretty little boxes, | 
was a pofet Testament, bound in red morocco, which he | 
said a pious female friend was so kind as to give him, when) 
he last visited the United States. Upon the blank leaf of it 
is written:—“ Be America his resting place, and Heaven his! 
home.” He then showed us the contents ofall] the other 
drawers; the umbrella which Washington accustomed 
to use, his silver spectacles, the cane of Franklin, a sword 
blade, made of the keys of the Bastile, a large eollection 
‘of canes, and a chair cushion, worked by Mrs Washington 


English, and American works, ancient and modern. Beneath! 


| Such is the family, and such@the charming residence, to 

|| which I bade adieu on the following morning with the utmost 

|| regret, mingled, however, with a feeling of satisfaction, that 

had been so highly fevored as to have passed even so short 

a time within the walls of La Grange : a circumstance, which 

I shali ever regard as a bright era in the collections of my 
ife. 


| Prom Diack wood's Magazine 
| NIGHTS AT THE MESS. 

Such a set of fellows as the —th Dragoons, I never met 
with in the whole course of my life. Talk of friendliness 
and rig |b they would beat old Solomon, who had a 
table thit st¥¥tched from one end of Palestine to the other, 
Their invitationg are not given for certain dinners oncertain 
days, but for weeks and months. “There now, there's a good 
‘fellow, you'll dine with us till Christmas—we ’ve got a new 
messman, and the clarct is fresh from Dublin.” 
The chairman, Colonel O’Looney, who bids fair to rival 
Colonel O’Shaughnessey, relates a story of an elopement 
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which was undertaken and not finished by a friend of his :— 

“ Jack O'Farrell was the most gallant looking feilow I ever 
saw—great red whiskers, shoulders like the side of a house, 
bright fiery eyes, and a gash from a shillelah across his brow, 
that made him look like a handsome copy of the devil, as a 
soldier should. 
fellow that ever was seen in the world, and had been out five 
times before he was twenty. One of them was with his 





uncle, fighting Dick Callighan of Oonamorlick, (he was shot} 
afterwards by Sir Niel Flanagan in the Thirteen Ages ;) so 
waid Sack——T only took him in the shoulder, for its unchris-| 


tion to kill ene’s relations.’ Jack came across and joined us| 
at this very mess table; he drank four botties of claret,| 
thirteen glasses of brandy and water, and smoked two and| 


twenty cigars; and then saw the chaplain safe to his lodg-| 
| 


ings, as if he had been his brother, it did us all good to see 
such a steady fellow. Well, just at this time, we were in 
the heart of running away with the women, fighting the men, | 
and playing the devil entirely ; and Jack resolved to be equal 
with the best of us. There was to be u ball, a peblic ball of 
some sort or other, at the County Hall, and I saw my friend 


Jack particularly busy in making his preparations. He picked), 


up his carpet bag, dressing case, and a brace of horse pistols, 
and had got a week’s leave of absence the day before the 
dance. ‘And what’s all this your doing, Jack?’ said I. “Now 
my lads, I’ve been so long away from owld Ireland, and rat- 
led so nuch about the world, that I ’ve lost the Irish entirely, 
or | would try to give you an imitation of Jack’s brogue, 
but that’s impossible for a tongue that has the trick of the 
English.” 

The Colonel did not remark how some of us were amused 
with this apology, for not being able to speak like an Irish- 
man, and went on— 

* An’ what’s all that you ’re doing, Jack?” said I. 

“ Doin’? an’ what should I be doin’!” says he, “ but puttin’ 
up my weddin’ garments ?” 

“ Your wedding ?” says; “are you going to be married, 
Jack ?” 

“ Faith, an’ I hope so,” says he, “or what would be the use 
0’ this wonder o’ the world ?” holding up a beautiful cblored 
silk night cap between his finger and thumb, 

“ Aud who is the lady, yeu soy! ?” 

“ How the divil should I know 2” said Jack. “J have n't 
seen her, nor asked her yet ; but I suppose there ‘ll be plen- 
ty at this ball. I’m goin’ to have a post chaise at the door, 
a’ I'll bet ye, I'll show ye Mrs Cornet O'Farrell, before ye ’re 
a week owlder.” 

“* Done,” and “done!” we said; and it was a wager. 

7 * * * ” * 


Jack was introduced in all due form, and in a minute was 
capering away in the middle of the floor as if he were stamp- 
ing hey ; and thinking all the time of the chariot at the door 
and Gretna Green. His partner seemed very much pleased 
with his attentions. She simpered and curtsied to all Jack’s 
pretty speeches, and I began to be rather alarmed about the 
bet. She was very tall, very muscular looking and strong, 
and seemed a good dozen years older than the enraptured 
Jack. If she had been twenty years older than his mother, 
at would have been all the same, provided she had deen an 
heiress; for at that time, as I tell ye, we were the only two 
bachelors left, who had not picked up a wife with a prodigious 
reputation for money; and Jack was determined to leave me 
bebind in the race. After he had danced with her four or 
five different sets, he came up to in@in raptures. “Is n’t 
she a dear eweet sow! ?” said Jack. “She's a Scotchwoman 
too, and that’s next door to an Irishwoman anyhow,” 

“If she’s a Scotchwoman,” said I, “ you must be sure of 


He was a Galway men, the best tempered) 


“Och, then, my dear Miss Scrae, you ’re just the sort o 
crater I wanted—lI ‘ve a post chaise at the door.” 
“Indeed ?” 
“ Yes, indeed, my,charmer, and @ pair of pistols in it too.” 
“Indeed ?” again replied the lady, looking very conscious 
all the time. 
| “ Aye! and a sweetheart in this ball-room that will go off 
= - : 
with me to Gretna Green this moment.” 
| “Dear me—and wha is the happy leddy ?” 
__ “An’ who the divil should it be, but just your owy self, 
| Miss Sibilla M’ Scrae 7” 
| “Me, sir!” said the lady, endeavoring to blush ; “ are you 
‘serious? You should na trifle wi’ a young lass’s feelings.’ 
| “The divil take all trifles of the sort—I’m sarious, my 
\darling, and I ‘ll ‘prove it—will ye go off with me this in- 


| “1 think it would just do as well as any other.” f 
| 


| 


“Had we no better wait till we ’ve had the supper, sir?— 


| “Faith, an’ there’s some singe in that ; and will you be rid- 
|dy the moment after ?” 

The lady blushed, and looked her consent, and Jack was 
in raptures all the “time of supper, meditating on the four 
lakes and the river, and the seventy-five thousand acres of 
land. Suppeg, at last, was ended, and 2 new dance formed, 
Jack,who had by no means neglected cither the champaigne 
or his partner, whispered into her ear, “ Are ye all riddy 
|now, my sweet Sibilla ? the horses must be tired waiting ?” 

“ Weel, since ye insist upon ’t, I’m all ready enough—only 
my shaw] is in the leddy’s robing room.” 

We will only say that Jack gives the lady a shawl, value 
eighty guineas belonging to another person; that the couple 
are pursued not by raging brothers, inveterate fathers, and 
conciliating uncles, but by two constables with a warrant— 
that the lady turns out tobe a Scotch governess, and that 
Jack escapes matrimony. 








Frow Lacy Morgan's ‘* Kook of the Boudoir.” 


WONDERFUL CHILDREN, AND GOOD MOTJERS. 


‘** So wise, so young, they say do ne’er live long. 
Richard I. 


It is a fact, that in the present times we have none of those 
precose prodigies, so numerous in the olden time. It seems 
‘to have been one of the peculiar privileges of the wisdom 
lof our ancestors, to produce those infant miracles of learn- 
ing and science, the “admirable Crichtons” of the nursery, 
| who studied in cradles, and lectured from go-carts. “I was 
not,” (says the quaint, but most amusing Mr Evelyn,) “ init- 





tical information, than the operative mechanics of the present 
day. Such were the times when plague, pestilence, and 
famine, were events of ordinary occurrence ; when corrup- 
tion in morals, and baseness in politics, flourished, even to 
the extent of surrounding a kinz at the altar of his God, 
with the ministers of his vices ; aad converting thy “ bright- 
est,” and the “ wisest,” into the worst and meanest of man- 
kind. These were the times of the most brutal ignorance 
in the people, and the greatest profligacy in the nobility ;— 
and, these were the times that produced such learned little 
prodigies as young Eveiyn, under a system of education 
calculated to make such prodigies; but not to form citizens 
for a free state, nor legislators for a great nation. 

Whatever may have been the natural abilities of this poor 
child, to have made such a progress in the learned languages, 
|at five years old, he must have been the object and victim of 


|| stant ?” 2 very laborious system of study, all applied to the exercise 


of his memory. He must, therefore, have submitted to close 


cise, and to a sedentary and cramped position; and he was 
probably much injured by the gross habit of eating, and the 
want of personal purity, so remarkable in an age, when meat 
was devoured three or four times a day, even by the most 
dainty, and when genera] ablutions were resorted to, more 
as a remedy than a daily habit. 

The overworking of the brain at the expense of all the 
other functions, must also have had a fatal effect even on 
children of robust temperaments; and the Indian practice 
of flinging their offspring into the sea, to sink or swim, as 
| strength or feebleness decided, was humanity, and civiliza- 
tion, to the system pursued in times quoted with such appro- 
| bation—a system by which infant intelligence was tortured 
into intellectual precocity, and hurried to an early tomb, un- 
der the precipitating concurrences of “maids, women, het 
blankets, and excessive hot fires.” 

What is most notable in all this is, that Mr E the 
father of the unfortunate infant, was one of the erest 
and most advanced men of his time, and much celebrated 
he ee and his essay prefixed to, the “ Golder 

of St. Chrysostom, “concerning the Education o 
Children.” - -” v 

But if Mr Evelyn was misled by “all the vulgar errors of 
the wise,” where was the mother’s instinct? Alas, where a 
mother’s instincts often are, in her vanity and her weakness. 
Mzs Evelyn was one of the most accomplished women of 
the Court of Charles the Second ; and one of the few virtu- 
ous women who frequented it. She wasa celebrated linguist 
and artist, and her works in oil,and miniatures are frequently 
quoted with pride by her husband, Yet she permitted dis- 


Ye know we ’ve paid for’t in the ticket.” cine, and to in warm rooms, to the privation of air and exer- 








iated into any rudiments, tll I was four years old; and then, 
one Friar taught us, at the church door of Wotton!” This 
“? till I was four years old,” marks his conviction of his own 





e was learning the Latin and ic characters, and giving 
studies beyond his strength,those hours which should have 


ts to creep insidiously on the, infancy of her child, while 


backwardness, in comparing himself with other children of|| gone to air, exercise, and timely repose. Finally, she con- 
Ris age, and times ; but it was more particularly in reference || signed him to the superintendence of her maids and women; 
to the superior wit, talent, and learning of his own son, at|| and, worse than all, hurried on his death by surrounding him 
that early period of his brief existence, who was, to use his|| with cireumstances calculated to produce it,—because that 
afilicted father’s words, a “ prodigy for wit and understand-|| rational information necessary to al! mothers, was not on the 
ing.” A prodigy, indeed ! for, “ at two years and a half old,||category of her acquirements. How many mothers, even 
he could perfectly read any of the English, French, Latin,||in these march of intellect times, have stopped short with 
and Gothic characters, pronouncing the three first languages|| Mrs Evelyn ; whose judgment should take the lead of the 
exactly,” &c. &c. gratification of feeling and vanity ?—and be it observed, that 
The termination of this most short, splendid, and unnatu-|| mothers in general, mistake their own indulgence for their 
ral career is worth marking:—* He died,” (says Evelyn,) “ at||children’s ; and haveequite as much pleasure in stuffing 
five years, after six fits of quartan ague, with which it pleased || pounds of plum cake down the throats of their over-fed mas- 
God to visit him ; though, in my opinion, he was suffocated. ters Gobbleton Mowbray, as the masters Gobbleton enjoy in 
by the women and maids who tended him, and covered him|| its deglutition. 
tgo hot with blankets, as he lay in a cradle, near an ercessive|| “The Temple of Nature is the heart of a mother,” says 
hot fire, (in a quartan fever !}—I suffered him to be opened,|| Kotzebue, in his sentimental jargon ; but there are various 





ow. ground—they have n’t so many heiresses among the 

hills as inthe fields of England. What’s her name?” 
“There now,” said he, slapping his leg, “ ain’t I a pretty 

“ellow? I°ve danced with her half the night, and nivir asked 


when they found he was whatis vulgarly called, livergrown!” 
What a picture !—what a history of the times, the state o 
science, and the wisdom of our ancestors! In the first in- 
stance, the attributing an infliction to the divine visitation, 





temples ; and Nature is'a very capricious deity. What was 
she in the heart of Lady Macclesfield, and in a thousand other 
mothers, who have abandoned their children to want or in- 
famy, or to neglect, and the influence of their own bad ex- 





her what her name ia. I ‘ll go and ask her this moment.”— 
And accordingly he senhed up to her once more, and car- 
ried her off in triumph as his partner. 

“Pray, madam, may I make so bowld,” he began, “ as to 
ask what yer name may be—for owld Mr Fushby spakes so 
much wi’ the root of his tongue, that I can’t understand a 
word he would mention.” 

@ My name,” replied the lady, “ is Miss Sibilla M’Scrae, of 
Glen Buckie and Ben Scrat” 

“ And a very pretty name too, upon my honor,” said Jack; 
“what size may Glen Buckie be? you ‘Il excuse me.” 

«“@Q, in our family we never can tell to a mile or twa, what 
the size of ony-o’ the estates may be—but [ believe it’s 
about seventy-five thousand acres of land, besides the four 
lakes and the riv@.” 

“Seventy-five thousand did ye say,” exclaimed Jack, 
quite overcome by his good fortune ; “and I hope yer fami- 
ly’s well ma’am. How did you lave all yer brothers and 
sisters ?” 

“T ha’e na’ got ony brothers, and my sisters are pretty weel, 
I thank you. 

“ An’ I’m very ge to hear that. Do ye hgppento know 
what my name is? I am John O'Farrell, Esquire, of Bally- 
namora in the county of Galway, of a veryrancient family— 
and whet do ye think of the name, ma’am ‘” 

«O, it just seems a very pretty name.” 

“Do ye raelly think so? An’ how would ye like to have 


which was at the same time assignable to vulgar nursery || amples, whose results pursue their offspring through life ? 
maids, and hot blankets. Inthe next, the vain father not} The more or less powerful instinct of maternity, is an af- 
perceiving that the genius of his child was but disease, and || fair of temperament; nurtured # modified by other instincts ' 
hig supernatural intelligence only the unnatura! develope-||or passions, and by circumstances favorable or unfavorable 
ment of faculties, most probably produced by mal-organiza || to its existence. The bird that flies at the invader of its 
tion, which the style of his rearing and education was so|/nest—the tigress that gathers its young under it, and darts 
calculated to confirm. “ Before his fifth year, he had not its murderous glance atall who attempt to interfere with the 
only skill to read most written hands, but to decline all nouns} objects of its affections, is more respectable than any one of 
conjugate the verbs, regular and irregular, learned out||these mothers “ upon instinct,” who are only thgt. It is not 
“ Puerilis,” got by heart almost the entire vocabulary of Lat-|| the instinct, or feeling, but the judgment that directs it, which 
in and French primitives, could make congruous syntax, turn i is laudable. Maternity is no abstraction; and when people 
English into Latin, construe and prove what hMhiad read, | say, “such a one is injudicious, or ignorant, or feeble, oF 
knew the government and use of relatives, verbs, substan-|/shallow, but she is a good a. they talk nonsense.— 
tives, ellipsis, and many figures and tropes, and made a con-|| That which the woman is, the Mother will be; and her per- 
siderable progress in Comonius’s “ Janua,” and had a strong}! sonal qualities will direct and govern her maternal instinct, 
passion for Greek.” 2 her taste will influence her appetite. If she be prejndiced 
This is too frightful—it makes one shudder to transcribe!) and ignorant, the good mother will mismanage her children: 
it. Such, however, was the education, by which an accom-||and if she be violent in temper and vehement in opinion, the 
plished and really knowing parent, (knowing forthe age in|| good mother will be petulant and unjust towards them; / 
which he lived,) hesitated not to hurry his wondefful child to|| she be inconsistent and capricious, she will alternate between 
an untimely grave. fits of severity and bursts of indulgence, equally fatal: if she 
Such, however, were the times, when learning was dearly |! be vain, and coquettish, and selfish, she may be fond of her 
prized, and knowledge little diffused; when monastic uni-|| children through her pride, but she will always be ready 
versities, fougied by the church, through the influence of its|| sacrifice their enjoyments, and even their interests, to the 
royal and noble dependants, were the sole depositaries of|| triumphs of her own vanity, or the gratification of his ego 








it yourself :*’ 











the little that was known, worth the labor of woes”. be and|| tism. 
when the most learned of the community had less solid prac-|}_ The perfection of motherhood lies, therefore, in the har- 
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ant monious blending of a happy instinct, with those qualities|/tance with half the rose-trees; smelled the geraniums, or|j nificant manner, “ But when will this act be at an end ?”— 
nd ae the good member coon society—with good swallowed a draught of the delicious air, I Jeft town express-| One evening, at yhist, while he was in London, a lady of fif- 
ip- sense information—with subdued or regulated passions, || ly to breathe, I am presented with the key of the book-ease|/ty was mentioned as having married a footman. Several ex- 
to and that abnegation, which lays every selfish consideration || —[{I would as soon lock up my bells as - books, since the||pressed their surprise at such a choice. “When you are 
od, at the feet of duty. To make a good mother, it is not suffic-|| great merit of both is to be always at hand)—so I go twist-| nine,” said the bishopof Autun, “ you do not count honors.” — 
ht- "\ ient to seek the happiness of the child, but to seek it with||ing and turning the said key into its rusty lock: and, ouf !| His manner of story-telling is peculiarly graceful, and he is a 
an- sight and effect. Her actions must be regulated by long||the fust and the must, when the book-case is opened! Then) model of good taste in conversation. Indolent, voluptuour, 
ce hted views, and steadily and perseveringly directed to|| what ascarch for something one can read through in less than) born to wealth and grandeur, he had yet, during his exile, 
i that health of the body and of the mind, which can alone||a twelvemonth. Out of every hundred volumes, there aveles customed himself to a life of privation; and he liberally 
ithe enable the objects of her solicitude, to meet the shocks and|/scarcely more than six or seven works; for country-house shared with his friends the only resources he had left,arieing 
ion rubs of life with firmness, and to maintain that independence libraries are made up of folios, quartos, or large octavos, pour| from the sale of the wreck of his superb library, whieh 
ens impractice and principle, which sets the vicissitudes of for-||/e moins; except that here and there is a sort of thick, short,! bronght a very low price, because even in London, party- 

tune at defiance, fitting its possessor to fill the various sta-||squat volume, that belongs to no class of form; and every spit prevented a competition of purchasers.—Dumont's Ke- 
oor tions, whether of wealth or poverty, of honor or*ebscurity, to|| work runs from ten to fifteen volumes. ‘Thgreason is, that collections of Mirabeau. 
res, which chance may conduct him. country-house libraries are ey heir-looms, originally || - - 
n of This is my idea of the duties of maternity, and of the per- lcollected as a mark of: gentility by the wisdom of the coun-|, Mavame Ro:anp.—To a very beautiful person, Madame 
ise tion of that most perfect creature, a good mother. I know | try-house ancestors. They consist of what are called stand-| Roland united great powers of intellect. Her reputation 
ose é: not everybody’s idea, and that there is another beau ideal ard books—books that would let the world stand still to the || stood very high, and her friends gever spoke of her but with 
cer- of maternity, which is much mure prevalent. end of time !—composed and collected when knowledge, in-| the utmost respect. At her house | saw several committees, 
was There is the good mother, that spends half her life, in hug- stead of being given, as now, in quintessential drops, was!) composed of ministers and the leading Girondists, A female 
the ging, flattering, and stuffing her child, till like the litthe Dalai|| weighed out by the stone, or measured by the yard. Con-)eppeared rather out of place at such meetings; but she took 
reat Lama of Thibet, he thinks he has come into the world for | centration in all things—the throwing off the rubbish, and /no part in the discuussions. She was generally @t her desk 
nost no other purpose than to be adored like a god, and crammed ‘Petting at the element—is the true proof of excellence ; and! writing letters, and seemed not to notice what was going on, 
10re like a capon. This is the good mother, who, in her fondness, | it is now,jin literature,as in medicine; instead of being choked) of which however she dial not lose a word. The simplicity 
is seen watching anxidusly, after a long, late dinner, for the} with a pint of bark mud, (all port wine as it may be,) we of her dress did not detract from her natural grace and ele- 
the entrance of the little victim which she has dressed up for|/ swallow a few pellucid drops of quinine, without wry faces) gance; and though her pursuits were more adapted to the 
2 on * sacrifice, and whose vigils are prolonged beyond its natural || or deep inspirations! It formerly took a life to write a book, |! other sex, she adorned them with all the charms of her own. 
tice strength, that it may partake of the poisonous luxuries in/|/atid half a one to read it. Oh, the “ Rollin’s Histories,” and I reproach myself with not having personally known all her 
a, as the last service of the feast of ceremony, till the fever of||“ Voyages round the World,” and the “ Clelias and Cassan-) good qualities; but | had imbibed a prejudice against female 
liza- over excitement mounts to its cheek, sparkles in the eye, dras,” and the poems in fifty-nine cantos, the folio “Thoughts|, politicians. —Jb. 
pro- and gives incoherency to its voluble nonsense ; an excite-|| upon Nothing,” and the seven-volume ponderosity of * Sir, : =—— 
ured ment to be followed not by the deepgand dreamless sleep of|| Charles Grandison !” : Wvyiter’s Correspondveace. 
,un- infancy, but by the restless slumbefs and fearful visions of | Denon, whose own work on Egypt, hit off, as it is, with his ; : a 
, hot indigestion. Alas for the mother and for the child! and alas} Own peculiar finesse and spirit, (ouche fine ef spirituelle,) is a) 5 ee 3 
for the guests called upon for their quota of admiration upon |fair illustration of the genuine style of modern writing.—|}) AN EVENING HOUR IN SUMMER. 
, the such ancoly occasions, such terrible exhibitions of hu-) Denon was the most impatient person under the infliction of The moon is coming up—and hill and spire 
prest man vanity and human weakness, counteracting the finest, volu:ninous works (myself excepted) that I ever knew. It} Send faintly back its pale and lingerins beam. 
ated instincts of human nature! | was a constant theme of abuse and laughter between us.— | Hushed is the bustle of the cit “ 
ylden Clever and truth-teHing Miss Edgeworth—you who have! One night, | was leaning on his arm, at a soiree, at the Prince ae ae Cae < = = 7 Sows 
m of written such rational and charming books for children—why jde Beauveau’s, when theexcellent and estimable Monsieur) And scarce a sound breaks in upon the ear, 
have you not written some easy lessons for their mothers ?—| S—-—,, in passing close by us, trod on his foot: he turned Save when a distant, solitary tread 
rs of Why have you not composed a manual for their use, to teach| to me, with an expression of pain, and said, “Ih! ma chere. Is heard along the still, deserted street. 
ore & them a few elementary facts in physics and in morals: and,||petile, les dixzhutt volumes m’ont tombe sur le pied!” (“The * The light } 2368 fi e Rae } sultry Sout! 
ness. above all, to teach them, that nature, in all things, is the sole| whole weight of his eighteen volumes was in his step.”)—|| : satin. saliss ts — von oe — and sultry South, 
en of basis of right thinking and right acting, under all circum- | And yet after all, J, too, have appeared pranked out in two)! Comes moving o’er the earth in gentleness— 
irtu- stances, and in all times? Did mothers know and feel this, yer volumes, heavier than a -_ quite as tall “but | The summer flowers are bending to its breath ; 
ist what sorrows and disappointments might be spared to their) of this presumptuous maguitude, I stood as guiltless as of d incense fro , 
ently hearts and their hopes, [ their affections and their ambition; the Talmud. Three small, compact, lady-like octavos wesol we re oe rio hang many st groves, 
i dis- what time, now given to acquire arts, for which nature has|ever the utmost boundary of my authorical ambition, For! : er me uness, 65 & passes b7. 
while refused the requisite organization, might be dedicated to} all beyond this, | publishers were more in faultthan I. — | , . ° e *e* . 
wing g health; and what lives might be spared, whose loss, (attribu-|| One exception | must make : I originally wrote my “ No- And there, far to the South, how sweetly sleep 
have ted sacrilegiously to “ the will of God,”) has only been a sa-| vice of St. Dominick” in ten goodly, stout volumes, which, | The waves of Narragansett! This soft wind, 
con- crifice to “maids, women, hot blankets, excessive hot fires,”|| With much humility, as I.thought, I cut downto seven. With) In melanchol die 
men; and the ignorance, and prejudices, and selfish fondness, of|| these seven—by far the heaviest part of my luggage—I ar-), BORRCARy Mae, Ges away 
z him the “best of mothers.” rived in London, and presented myself to Sir Richard Phil- | Upon its tranquil breast, where every wave 
: = hips = a me +e 7 my manuscript, like a good Is resting now in quietness, as calm 
n the From the same. , and reduce it to five. “Insatiate monster, would not), He . ; ri a? 
even THE KEY OF THE BOOK-CASE. ae suffice!” But down went the volumes ; and when I took | E’en as the peaceful slumb'rings of « child: 
: with 9 « Casa mia, casa mia, the remaining sibyl leaves to Sir Richard, he again begged) In this majestic temple of the night, 
of the Piccolina che sia, they might be reduced to four, ‘This was too much; though|| When all around—earth’s mute, unspeaking things 
|, fioat ‘Tu sei sempre casa mia.’’ I verily believe, at this moment, that the publisher’s good- Senn Gecnent eth when the a 
their a vn a eT natured consideration of my amour propre, alone prevented “4 3 ~ ee = 
uffing Ye still - Ta, So isd mo — him from stinting my exuberance tatwo volumes, which, per- And tumult of life’s thronging cares have ceased, 
| mins~ : i haps, he ought to have done. The work, however, sycceeded, Who would not give their better feelings play, 
joy in Where did the Italians get these homely lines ? they who) in spite of its bulk, and still maintains a preference over my d drink P) 
Aes sagen" : - ; ; ; “ae And drink the waters from a purer fount? 
have no “casa piccolina,” and whose home is an opera box./|lighter and better productions, in the estimation at least, of Be this the h : 
’ says Now I have just such a casa as this domestic maxim im-||my contemporaries, the ladies of a certain age, who first read this the hour of worship, We may bend 
arious rad and I love it beyond measure. Though often glad to|! its multitudinous pages, when they were as young as the au- In silent adoration, offering up 
it was eave it behind me, I always return to it with satisfaction.—|/ thor who wrote them; and who still mistake their own first, A grateful hymn to an all-seeing God. 
| other I never knew any, but the foolish and the worthless of my | warm impressions for the merits of a work, which, truth to The gentle stream that windy along the vale— 
or in- own sex, who did not fee) a real pleasure in the performance} tell, had not too many to boast of. . e 
ad ex- of domestic duties; and though one may be sometimes in-|| Extreme youth, like extreme age, is naturally verbose.— The humble flower that waves upon the hill— 
ife ? clined to leave behind, “tous ses maris et tous ses enfans,” as} If the aged speak from the fulness of memory, the young are The ancient trees that stoop before the wind, 
an af- Madame de Coulanges has it ; still a trae woman always}! loquacious from the novelty and strength of their sensations. Lone remnants of the forest’s elder pride— 
stincts ' comes back with pride and delightto the fuss,and rummage, | Youth, likewise, suspects not its own tritisms and plagiarisms; All, all are worshippers.—The living lights 
orable and self-importance of domestic legislation. The great||nor thinks it is telling what evegy body knows, and nobody . a s 
of its must know less of this, than those whose fortunes are at odds||cares for. The secret, the dee | secret, that “ Part d’ ennu- That wander in the deep blue fields above, 
| darts with their tastes and position! and the blue stockings, of all] yer est Part de tout dire”—(the art of being tiresome consists Or glitter in the starry crown of night, 
ith the ranks, affect to have souls above saucepans. But we of the/in leaving nothing unsaid)—that to exhaust a subject is not Come forth again, to join the song of praise, 
one of ‘rade, who have taken our places as candidates for the emo-| to illustrate it—is unknown to the young, who know so little And ye may learn from thousand voices round, 
. is not luments and honors of authorship, are not forced upon such'| and who feel so much, ; ‘ . 
which affectation. : When I wrote “ The Novice,” two volumes or ten were || The sweet, soft music of the tiny tribe— 
people “One of the advantages of being a wit,” says Swift, “is alike tome. But I must keep the history of my authorship |, That gladness cometh from the “peopled grass.” 
ble, or the license it gives to play the fool ;” and one of the privi-| for another time. It would make a cat laugh; alas! it has Ye too may list, the distant solemn voice 
mooi eee of be female — who has no Anger Apre! make, || Often made me ery! | Of ocean’s restless surge: and hath it not, 
er per- is, that she may make her own—puf@ding, if she likes it.—|| ; | . pra 
ystinct, For myself, | = a heaven-born ks but: of this, more here-|| TaLtevranp.—A sententious manner, frigid politeness, || in ies Goep note hg language wes 
indiced after. Still, what I miss most, when J leave my own house,| and an air of observation, formed an impenctrable sifield | Doth it not speak of Him, whose mighty hand 
ildren: is not my batterie de cuisine, but my library. Not that it is) round his diplomatic character. When among his intimate Scooped out, of old, its “ dark unfathomed caves,” 
ion, the as large as the Alexandrian, nor as curious as the Vatican ;) friends, he was quite a different being. He was particularly | And gethered in the watery treasures there ? 
em ; | but that it is just that sort of library in which, as Madame de) fond of social conversation, which he usually prolonged to a || Gir. it is enect. af euch an hes thi 
etween Sevigne says, “ you cannot lay your hand or a volume with-|| very late hour. Familiar, affectionate, and. attentive to the | My 4 eee oe 
: if she out a — to read it through.” || means of pleasing, he yielded to a kind of intellectual epicu- | That man should bow, in humble silence down, 
| of her Madonna mia! how well I know the smell of a country-| rism, and became amusing that he might himself be amused. || And hold communion with bis better thoughts, 
vady house library! Being, by divine indignation, an author, peo-| He is the author of the bon-mot, quoted somewhere by Champ- || So did the holy Psalmist—he went forth 
, to the ple think I do nothing but read and write books, “ eat paper,|/ fort, where Ruhliere said, “I know not why I am called a} At “ even tide.” to mediate ol 
1i3 ego and drink ink,} as Sir Nuthaniel, says; and are pleased to)! wicked man, for | never, in the whole course of my life, com- rn Saas — 
consider that which is but the episode, as the history of my|| mitted but ene act of wickedness.”—-The bishop of Autun To raise his aspirations unto Him, 
the har- life. It frequently happens, that, before I have made acquain-|| immediately exclaimed, with his full sonorous voice and sig- | Who saith—* Be still, and know that I am God.” M. 
. 
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MARIA ROSA; 
OR, THE DUNGEON ROCK, 


CHAPTER It. 


‘Trapsiated by 


** Where there is no place 
For the glow-worm to lye— 
Where there is no space 
For receipt of a fly— 
Where the midge dares not venture, 
Lest herself fast she lay— 
If Love comes, he will enter, 
And soon find out the way.”’ P 

She went first to the only protector whom she knew upon 
earth, determined implicitly to follow the advice which he 
should give her: and it was under the seal of confession, 
that she entrusted her terreble secrets to the Cure of Gen- 
zano, 

The good priest had not unfrequently received such reve-| 
lations of guilt, at the tribunal of penitence. For at that time,| 
with the exception of Genzano, which contained many hon-| 
est and highly respectable families, the whole district was| 


| 
infested by men who had been concerned «in highway rob-| 





| 


bery ; or who at least, had no scruples in protecting it. The} 
old man listened to her narrative, without expressing that de-| 
gree of horror which he doubtless would have felt, had he 
not beep accustomed to such relations : and although the girl, 
restrained by a timid modesty, had not spoken of the passion 
of Ascanio, still he feared above all others, those dangers to 
which the great beauty of Maria Rosa would so frequently 
expose her. 
mother’s house ; and to remain there, until he could make 
arrangements for her admission into a convent at Rome, 
where he doubted not she would be received, provided she 
was willing to assume thé veil. 

This condition was so far from inspiring fear, that the joy 
which such a hope afforded her, was so great, that she cofild 
only express it by her tears. At length, after repeating her 
thanks to Heaven, she bade farewell to her venerable pro- 
tector, and returned to her mother, with the happy expecta- 
tion of a speedy release. 

She was passing through the street, with a light step, and 
with more cheerfulness than she had for a long time felt, 
when accidentally casting her eyes upon the little dwelling 
of Margarita, she for the first time, saw Leon d’Estourville, 
standing before his easel, at work near an open window.— 
The fine features, the noble countenance of thes stranger 
bore so striking a contrast with the ruffian faces by which 
she had been constantly surrounded, that she unconsciously 
stopped and gazed at him ; in the same manner as the formo 
a beautiful stranger would be viewed by any other person, 
even if that stranger was not an elegant young man, and the 
spectator a young girl in her seventeenth’ year. 

But, from that hour, Maria Rosa did not visit Genzano, 
without passing the house of Margaritta, and glancing at the 
window, where she usually saw Leon d’Estourville twice in 
every week. Soon, without her being aware of the cause, 
the remembrance of this young man was never absent from 
her mind. By day and by night, he was ever present, as- 
suaging the bitterness of her thoughts. With such feelings, 
it was perfectly natural that she should seek the conversa- 
tion of Margaritta, whose communicative disposition needed 
no excitement. 

Maria Rosa, whose ear was never more attentive, did not 
hear that Leon d’Estourville was not a poor artist, but a 
wealthy foreigner, without trembling at his danger. Was 
not the spot from which the young Englishman had been car- 
ried, farther than Nemi, from Monte Cavi? Had not success 
crowned the audacity of that attempt? Her ardent imagina- 
tion, excited by afeeling of unspeakable interest, pourtraved 
the unhappy stranger falling beneath the daggers of the ban- 
ditti, or incarcerated within the rocks of the mountain.— 


These fearful images incessantly pursued her. She felt that) 


to resist her desire to speak to Leon, to warn hin of his im- 
pending danger, was impossible: and we have already seen 
in what manner her intimation was conveyed. 


That step, which she believed to have been dictated by|| 


simple humanity, awakened her heart to a much tenderer 
feeling: and after her second interview with him whose de- 
parture she bad so ardently desired, she felt that to see him 


He accordingly advised her to return to her) 


i 
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doubly disgusting appeared ful passion of Ascanio, 
when she contrasted his ferocious glance, his harsh and bru- 
tal voice, with the winning smile and gentle tones of the 
| young Frenchman. What happiness she felt on each morn- 
ing when she left the abode of crime, with the delightful 
thought that she should see Leon in the evening. 

The child of misfortuné implored Heaven for strength to 
break this charm—this powerful fascination which was giv- 
|ing a new color to her sorrowful existence. When the ten- 
|der words, the passionate looks of Leon told her that she was 
|loved, she st to believe that this happiness was not real ; 
|for she had determined, after a few more hours of felicity, to 
\entreat him instantly to depart ; even if in order to convince 

him of the necessity of that step, she should be obliged to re- 
veal to him all the terrible secrets of her life. 

, But as if each of her trials was destined to come with 
every aggravation of pain, the happy Leon met with rapture 
‘every look of the beautiful creature on whom his own ey@s 
| were continually fixed; and the presence of the good Met- 
tina did not prevent a mutual interchange of those secret 





| words which lovers alone can understand ; unlil at length on 


jone evening when Mettina hed left them for amoment, “I 
|love thee,” said Leon—* dost thou love me, Maria Rosa?” 
|she could only reply by pressing the hand in which her own 
| was clasped.— 

| Enraptured by the avowal which she had just heard, on en- 
|tering her home, she scarcely noticed the presence of Ascay 
'nio, who was engaged in earnest conversation with her moth- 
The day was closing—she took a seat with her work, 
|near the window; freely indulging the sweet emotions 
|that filled her soul ; when suddenly a few words of the dia- 
[losve which her entrance had not interrupted, attracted her 
most earnest attention. 

| “ And how does Marco know that he is righ?” said Teta. 
| “Because Marco entered his service after the death of a 
| French attendant who had taken the fever at Rome. It seems 
|that he scatters his money like chaff—he is, every day, buy- 
ling pictures and statues; and when his purse is dry, he has 
only to write one word to the banker Morelli, who immedi- 
ately counts out the sum which he desires, During the last 
two months, Marco has done a golden business with that 
young man; and I see no reason why we should allow him 
to pluck the fowl alone, when we can so easily come in for 
our share.” 

“T think so,” answered Teta. “Our measures must be tak- 
en with all haste, for at any hour, the starling may return to 
Rome ; and then the game is up.” 

Owing either to a change in the subject of their conversa- 
tion, or to an excitement of feeling which deprived her of the 
power of ae | it, Maria heard not another word 
which pagsed between these wretched miscreants: but that 
which she had heard, left no doubt that the person of Leon 
was in immediate danger ; for it happened on that day, he 
had told the two girls, that he had just written to his servant 
to bring from Rome, the copy of the Saint Jerome, to be 
placed in the church of Genzano; and in speaking of the 
servant, he had used the name of Marco. 


ne 


her intended purpose—how long did the night appear! 
and after that night had passed, several interminable hours 
must elapse, during which i@ was impossible for her to speak 
with Leon. This was not one of her days for visiting Gen- 
zano ; but on the approach of evening, she left the house, un- 
der pretence of going to Mettina’s, and ran around the oppo- 
site side of the lake. Her fear of not finding Leon at his ac- 
customed place, an hundred times chilled the blood in her 
veins; and on reaching the spot, she rushed towards him 
‘breathless, exhausted, and so much overpowered with joy at 
‘having arrived in season, that she fell powerless into his 
“arms. 

The astonished and delighted youth, not doubting that she 
had abandoned her mother’s house, addressed her by the most 
endearing epithets, entreating her to fear not; and pledging 
|her the most true and devoted affection. 





soon as she was able to speak—“ we have met for the last 





your love is equalled by my own.” 





no more, would be one of her greatest trials. How even 


“ Time is precious, Leon”—said the unfortunate girl, as) 
time—but,when you have heard me, you will see whether 


The mournful expression of her beautiful features, the sad 
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and solemn tones of her sweet voice caused a feeling of awe 
to mingle with the admiration of Leon, wh8 seated himself 
beside her, without uttering another word. 

“Oh God,” said she, with her hands clasped, and her eyes 
raised towards the heavens, “grant that he may hear my ter- 
rible secrets, without hating—without despising me!” and 
then the suffering girl, having obtained during that prayer, 
all the firmness which she so much needed, revealed to Leon 
the danger to which he was exposed, and the manner in 
which she had become acquainted with the fact. Without 
concealing the least circumstance relating to her wretched 
situation ; in the artless language of innocence and suffering, 
she recited the whole story of her life ; while Leon, pierced 
to the soul, sat listening to her, speechless with nto 
and astonishment. 

But when she spoke of the young Englishman whose 
groans’she had heard in the dungeon of Monte Cavi, her 
voice failed, and she grasped with her cold fingers the hand 
of Leon.—* And if to-morrow—to-morrow, I should hear you 
groaning thus !—But no, you will také pity on me—you will 
not let me die—you will go, Leon ?—you will go ?” 

“Go!” answered he—“and leave an angel among mur- 
derers—exposed to the brutal passion of a fiend !—abandon 
you, my only protector !—I go not, unless you go with me.” 

“In two days, I shall have nothing to fear,” she quickly 
,answered, “the Cure o@Genzano will then have conducted 
me to the convent where I shall take the veil.” 

“ What do you say ?” cried Leon, “ your days passed ina 

convent! I to see you no more—Know you not, that away 
from you I could not live—that no love ever equalled that 
'which I bear for you—do you not know it, Maria Rosa?” 
| “ Alas !” said she, with a lengthened sigh: “then indeed 
/are we both wretched ; since separate, we must! You are 
| young, rich, noble-—I am—TI am the child of a bandit,” she 
added, hiding her burning forehead in her hands. 
“Do not say that, Maria—So good, so pure—what have 
|you in common with these infamous miscreants ? Let us fly 
together, my love. Go with me to France—there nothing 
can separate us—we shall be always together—we shall live 
only for each other.” , 

“God forbids it, Leon! God forbids it!” murmured the 
poor girl; “you are not my husband. I am indeed very 





of Heaven are open for me yet.” 

“ And is not love the best gift of Heaven ?” 

“ No—no !—God’s beet and greatest gift is virtue! I feel 
that truth Le@; I feel it here,” she said, with her hand upe 
on her heart. 

He answered only by pressing her to her to his own. Ex- 
cited by delirious feeling, he covéred her with kisses, and 
spoke of the happiness which they might enjoy in a life of 
love. 

“ Do you too, speak like Ascanio ?” said she tearing her- 
self from his arms :—* must I fear thee—hate thee, also ?” 

“No,—no, Maria Rosa,” cried Leon, overawed by the 
majesty of innocence ;—“ say that you pardon me—say that 
you love me—say, more than all, that we shall meet again ; 


Then what agony did she endure, at having so long delayed! if you would not have me die.” 


“We shall meet again—to-morrow,—for the last time,” 
she replied, presenting jer hand as a token of forgivness ; 
“I shall then go to Margaritta’s.” She then bound Leon by 
an oath, to leave that spot, and to never return to it again.— 
Trembling, she observed that the day was closing : and urged 
him to depart without delay. He vainly endeavored to de- 
tain her a little longer.— 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow,” she repeated, as she hastily 
gathered up his scattered drawings, and threw them into the 
portfolio. 

«To-morrow, and th® day after to-morrow also,—if I prom- 
ise you not to go out of the village ?” 
| «The day after to-morrow,” said she, throwing upon hii 
ja last glance of indescribable tenderness ; “ the day after to- 
‘morrow, Leon d’Estourville will leave Genzano ; and Maria 

Rosa will enter a convent, to pray God for his welfare.” 

| As she spoke these last words, she turned, and quicRly dis- 
appeared from the sight of Leon, who was dismayed by the 
apprehension of being forever separated from that being, who 
had been doubly endeared to him by this ixfterview. Still 
there was no doubt that he was loved; and he did not de- 











wretched—but I never harmed earthly thing, and the gates. 


























spair of conquering the scruples of that ingenuous soul, into 
which love had for the first time gained an entrance. 

His ardent imagination never having been so highly ex- 
cited before, it would be impossible to describe the different 
ideas which succeeded each other in his mind, bef®re he 
thought of returning toGenzano. He was not easily alarmed 
by the apprehension of personal danger; and forgetful of] 
the promise which he had made to Maria Rosa, at the end 
of two hours, he still remained on the spot where she had 


® left him. 


Having reached her mother’s house, Maria offered her 
thanks to Heaven, for having been permitted to save that life 
which was so dear to her. Soothed by the belief that Leon 
would preserve a kind remembrance of his protector, she 


repelled with horror every other thought ; for she had vowed | 


an hundred times to God, she had promised her dying father, 
to preserve her purity and innocence. 

The next day, she went to Genzano, rousing her energies 
against the only danger which she had to fear ; determined 
to see Leon, only to bid him a last farewell; and indeed, to 
see him only in the presence of Margaritta. “I am lost,” 
said she to herself: “I am lost, if he speaks to me again o 
his love, looking at me as he did yesterday :”—the fears of 
the poor girl could extend rf farther. 

She was, however, not less impatient to leave her compan- 
ions; from whom, she at length, fagnd an opportunity of 
separating. With a heart agitated by a thousand different 
emotions, she hastened to the street of the church; she en- 
tered that house where she expected to find her last moment 
of happiness. Leon d’Estourville had not been seen since 
the previous evening. Since sunrise, a crowd of the inhabi- 
tants had been searching for him among the rocks—near the 
lake—in the woods ;—they had found only his portfolio, at 
the place where he was every day engaged with his draw- 
ings. ‘ 

Maria Rosa, was thunderstruck: but although so young, 
she possessed that energy which the sil acquires by a fa- 
miliarity with misfortune, and which enables it to bear up so 
powerfully against suffering. They had not found his body. 
—Leon might yet be living—Leon might yet be saved. She 


dry eyes, and a feverish forehead, she gained strength to re- 
turn to Nemi, to look again upon her abandoned mother, and 
to conceal from every eye, the anguish of her riven and 
bleeding heart., 

During the whole of that day, the unfortuntte girl could 
not seize upon a single word of information respecting the 
fate of the new victim of the brigands. Ascanio came not— 
Teta was sileyt. Fearful of arousing suspicion, she dared 
not make any enquiries. Shé waited for the end of the day, 
with an impatience which amounted to torture: and when 
the night came, instead of being summoned to go to Monte 
Cavi, she was ordered to retig to her chamber. There, with 
her ear placed against the door, listening at the slightest 
noise, she expected to hear her mother depart alone ; but 
that hope soon vanished—she heard Teta retiring to rest— 
and all in the house was silent. ~ 
. The next day, Ascanio came and dined at Nemi. Far 
from avoiding him, as she had hitherto so carefully done, she 
strove to endure the pregence and even the language of the 
ruffian. Under various pretences, she was continually en- 
tering the room where Teta and her husband sat, hoping to 
overhear their conversation ; but in vain did she submit to 
the horror of meeting the emboldened glances of Ascanio: 
she heard not a word of Leon. 

She began to fear that they had entirely withdrawn that 
confidence which was once so odious to her ; but which now, 
alas, was all on which she could depend as the means of ac- 
tion; not recollecting that before that time, several days in 
succession had elapsed, without hef being called to accom- 
pany her mother to Monte Cavi. She now no longer feared 


did not sink beneath the blow; but without a groan, with | 


the path which led to a place, of which but one day before,), 


she could not think without a shudder ; and her anxiety was 


followed by a feeling allied to joy, when on the succeeding} 
night she was commanded by Teta, to follow her with a bas-) 


ket of provisions. 
So eagerly did she obey this command, that instead of 
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ascended the forest path. run on so fast,” cried 
Teta, “do you think that Beelzebub is after you?” Maria 
stopped :—she was in sight of the rock ;—and with a beating 
heart, awaited the approach of her mother: With joy, she 
saw her take a loaf from the basket and the key from her 
pocket, and go into the wretched abode where her own soul 
had preceded her. “He lives—he lives!” whispered the 
trembling girl, throwing herself upon her knees ; “ my God 
—give me power to succour him—grant me strength to save 
him—thou knowest, Oh God, how much I love him.” 

Trusting in that aid which she implored, she approached 
with a timid step to the forbidden entrance, hoping to hear 
some sound—to throw a single glance within: when her 
arm was suddenly grasped by the hand of Ascanio. 





|she cried with a voice of rage,—why did she scream ?” 

“What have I to do with her noise ?” said the ruffian.— 
“ But why did you come so late, to-night? 1 was on my 
way to meet you.” 

“ You don’t usually come alone,” continued Teta, in the 
same angry voice. 

“ None remained this evening, upon the mountain, except 
myself and Getano, who was asleep ; and | did not wish to 
wake him.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said she gruffly—* very well—take your baskets; 
for we must go.” 

Ascanio approached to kiss her. She sullenly presented 
her cheek ; took the arm of her daughter, and they departed. 

At any other time, Maria Rosa on witnessing a scene like 
this, would have trembled for her own safety ; but now she 
was incapable of fear, except for Leon, and while walking 
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——_oQqQoa_ aa 
ined, with breathless eagerness, every point in a widely ex- 
tended circle round the spot: but the earth had been no- 
where removed—the grass had been n® where trodden— 
Leon must die ! 

Almost at her last breath, the fainting and wretched crea- 
ture lay extended upon the ground ; when asudden thought 
revived her strength. She re-entered Nemi, and went di- 
gectly to Mettina. ‘If I succeed in deceiving them, saidshe 
to herself, as she thastened forward, ‘we gain forty-eight 
hours; during which time, God may help us.’ 

She obtained paper and ink from Mettina, and wrote in a 
disguised hand, the following words: “The gold cannot be 
deposited under the palm trees before Monday.” This being 
done, she hastened to her mother, silently imploring the pro- 


The shriek of terror which she could not restrain, instant- | tection of all the Saints, 
ily brought Teta to the spot. “What are you doing there ?”)| 


“I have found no gold,” she said on entering the house: 
“I could find only this;” and she handed the paper to her 


‘mother, without betraying the first falsehood which ever pas- 
sed her lips, by the slightest alteration of voice or feature. 


“Very good,” said Teta: “ Ascanio will so@n be here : he 
may do whatever he chooses.” 

As she was obliged to attend to the duties of the house, it 
was impossible for her to hear what conversation passed be- 
tween her mother and the brigand, when the latter had ar- 
rived: but when she took her place at the table, the subject 
had not been relinquished: and the attention with which she 
listened, may readily be imagined. 

“It appears to me, to have been a badly managed busi- 
ness,” said Teta. 

“ And you, who are so ready to find fault, how would you 
have conducted it any better?” answered Ascanio. “The 
letter which was written by the young man to Marco, was 





silently by the side of Teta, she though, of herself only as 
having innocently aroused the anger of his jailor. 


about marrying you, Maria Rosa: Geronimo of Laricia, de- 
sires your hand; and in a fortnight, you will be his wife.” 

The daughter was so deeply occupied by her own thoughts, 
that she did not hear the name of her admirer. Confident 
that before that fortnight should elapse, she would be either 
in her grave or in the convent,she improved the opportunity 
of allaying her mother’s irritation, by an appearance of 
prompt obedience ; “Since he is the man whom you have 
chosen, mother, [ shall have no other husband.” 

“Come,” said Teta, with an air of satisfaction, “I did not 
expect to find you so reasonable. You will live in Laricia : 
it is a very pretty village: | long to see you there. But, do 
you hear? I command you, until the time arrives, not to leave 
me for a single instant.” 

She then spoke on other subjects; and the idea of remov- 
ing her daughter from Ascanio, in a manner so simple and 
natural, so much delighted -her, that the latter ventured to 





They had proceeded half way down the mountain, before |) 
asingle word was uttered. At length, Teta spoke, “I am/ 


plain: it enclosed the order which Marco was to carry to the 


banker, for the money. I can see no room for any mistake.” 

“ But are you sure of Marco?” 

“ Zounds! he has been one of us for a year. He serves 
us well, whenever his carcase is not in danger—in this affair, 
the poltroon has nothing to fear—I have promised hima 
share of the prize—and I am certain that on Monday, he wil! 
bring the four hundred pieces of gold.” 

“Then you have decided not to despatch the bird ?” 

“Certainly. It is necessary that people should depend up- 
on our word: and it is of very little consequence whether we 
allow him to live one or two days more or less.” 

“ No,—for after all, his food does not cost us much ;” an- 
swered the woman, with a fiendish laugh. 

We will not attempt to describe the effect of this dialogue, 
upon Maria Rosa. There are agonies which no language 
can express: but when she found that a delay had been ef- 
fected, she breathed, as if the few hours which had been 
gained by her artifice, must be sufficient to save Leon. 

The most feeble being does not believe any undertaking 
impossible, in which he hag resolved to risk his life. She pas- 





say a few words respecting the prisoner. “Oh,” answered 
Teta, “in three days we shall be rid of him, in one way or 
another.” 

“In three days,” repeated Maria, almost fainting; “they 
will then place the ransom under the great oak ?” 

“Fool !—the hiding-place would be very secure, if we 
selected the same spot every time. No: you must go be- 
hind the madona, which stands at the gate of Nemi, under 
the palm trees. I will describe the place.” 

They were then entering the village. “In three days,” 
said Maria to herself, “ in thre days—life or death !” 

From that moment, Teta did not lose sight of her daugh- 


sed the whole succeeding night in forming plans, most of 
them utterly impracticable, and rejected as soon as conceiv- 
ed ; but still, she did not renounce the hope of assisting him 
to escape. Among a thousand other ideas, the one which 
came oftenest to her mind, was that of stealing from Teta, 
the key of the rock ; but the first day was already far spent, 
and she could find no opportunity for doing it. 

There remained but one night !—=still, one night was suf- 
ficient for the execution of a scheme whose success appear- 
ed to her certain—if her mother would take her once more 
to Monte Cavi:—but the infamous passion of Ascanio!—As 
she almost gave words to an imprecation on the wretch, he 








ter:—she carried her no more to Monte Cavi. From that 
moment, also, Maria Rosa might have counted by the pulsa-) 
tions of her heart, every instant which brought onward the | 
hour when Leon would be set at liberty. She did not fear’ 
that the money would not be deposited: a doubt of that, would’ 
‘have been to horrible to be endured, Heaven’s mercy spared | 
her that, until the instant when her mother said to her, “ go!) 
ito the palm trees.” Then her confidence suddenly aban-, 
'doned her—an icy chill ran through her veins—she was seized | 
by adreadful presentiment. She started ‘with the speed) 
\of an arrow : but soon slackened her pace ; for it appeared)! 


as if a fatal voice was groaning in her ear, “you will not find 











following, she rather led the way. They soon gained the 
foot of the mountain; and in less than five minutes she had 





the purse.” | 
Alas,—it was but too true! she sought in vain—she exam- 


entered the room. 

The joy of the bandit at finding her alone, would have 
caused her to flee: but a thought flashed like lightning up- 
on her mind.—She stopped, struggling to conceal her almost 
insupportable horror. 

“ Leave me—touch me not!” saifi she, tearing her hands 
from the grasp of the outlaw. “Know you not, that it is 
through yeur means that | have lost my mother’s confidence ? 
Do you not know that she dares not carry me to Monte 
Cavi ” ° ’ 

“ You like to come there, then ?” said he, laying his arm 
upon the trembling shoulder of the gitl :—* you do not wil- 
lingly marry Geronimo ?—and if I should choose to make 





you our per, our beautiful provider ?—and allow 
you to come alone to Monte Cavi ?”— 
At these last words, she unconsciously raised her eyes to 
Heaven. : ' 
“Enough !” cried Ascanio, with transport: “ henceforth, 
my angel, you shall come without her.” | 
“Without her?” she repeated,—and Teta atthat moment 
entering, there was no time for an explanation of these | 
words, whose dreadful import she had n® power of imagin-] 


With the hope that Ascanio would gratify the wish she 
had expressed, she hastened to retire after dinner, leaving 
the pair alone. ‘He has all authority over her,’ said the poor 
girl to herself; ‘and perhaps, this evening she will take me 
with her.’ How often she prayed that God would inspire her| 
with courage when her mother should open the door of the 
prison !—what joy flowed over her soul, at the thought of de- 
livering Leon with her own hands ; and flying with him from 





crowding each other ; employment is offered for every ca- 
pacity ; there is an active demand for the drgwers of water, 
the hewers of weod, and carriers of the hod, in agientifie op- 
erations, as well as in nechanics, Let every apprentice and 
journeyman in literature, contribute his mite to the cause, 
let each one cut out and fashion such a piece of work as his 
capacity may afford, and there is hardly a periodical in the 
country that would not willingly reserve a column, for the 
use of aspiring genius. ‘Those of us who stand at the foot 
of the hill of science, can very frequently see an object that 
would afford a good subject for general consideration ; when 
those near the summit, have their views so enlarged that 
they overlook matters. of minor consequence, which are 
adapted to the limited vision of those beneath. 

Light matters in reading, contribute sometimes to our 
amusement, sometimes to our instruction, and frequently to 
both. We are constantly saying or doing things, which we 








that detested spot: even if she afterwards should herself 
fall under the glows of Teta, or the dagger of Ascanio. | 

So entirely had she abandoned herself to these illusions, | 
that the shock was terrible, when, after Ascanio had depart- 
ed and the night had come, her mother who for an hour, had 
sat in silence, suddenly throwing upon her a glance of anger, | 
rudely commanded her to go to bed. She rose, dizzy, faint, 
and almost stunned. Pale, exhausted, she crept with totter- 
ing steps, to her chamber :—she fell upon a chair, almost de- 
prived of the power of motion or of thought: with only the } 
vague, confused sensation of a blow, beneath which, all her| 
firmness was vanishing away. | 

In this state she laid until the clock of Nemi struck twelve. | 
In a few moments, the door of the house was slowly opened, | 
and then gently closed. Teta was departing for Monte Cavi| 
—Teta was carrying his last food to Leon !—the horrible idea | 
restores her strength—rouses her to desperation, She springs | 
up, leaves the house, and follows the steps of her mother. | 

Thanks to her care, in leaving a sufficient distance be-| 
tween herself and Teta :—thanks to the darkness under the 
thick forest of Monte Cavi, through which the moon could 
scarcely penctrate. She arrived without detection, near some 
bushes in the vicinity of the rock; behind which she had si- 
lently retired, when her mother uttered a terrific cry of ago- 
ny. With a prompt impulse of nature, she sprang towards 
the wretched woman, and found her writhing upon the 
ground, where she had been left by two men, who were just 
departing, after having pierced her with several mortal 
wounds, 

“Wretch!” screamed the dying woman, gazing at her 
daughter :—“ do you come so soon to enjoy your triumph ? 
—it is for you—for you”—she cried, as she struggled to rise 
and throw herself upon the astonished girl: but she fell in 
the act—her body was motionless on the ground, and her 
atrocious spirit was standing before the tribunal of God. 

With mingled pity and horror, Mariqa,Rosa did not hesi- 
tate to approach her, to whom she could not refuse assist- 
ence even at the peril of her own life: although the perform- 
ance of that filial duty, required a sense of rectitude almost 
beyond the reach of human nftture. She placed her hand 
upon the heart—it did not beat:—she raised the arms 
—they were unnerved and motionless in death. “ Mercy 
upon her—Heaven !” she cried, raising her eyes in the mid- 
night darkness :—and then seizing the key, with a convul- 
sive grasp, she sprang forward to the Dungeon Rock. 


| 





| 








for the Literary Journal 

“ Cacoethes scriberdi,” is a species of disease to which the 
lixverate and the illiterate are both exposed ; though the latter 
are soonest relieved by a fearless and sudden resort to the 
columns of some periodical of the day, where the mind 
throws off its superfluities in the same manner as an engi- 
neer would blow off his steam, when its pressure had be- 
come too high. Ina late fumber of the Literary Journal, 
he Editor, in his passing remarks to correspondents, notices 
é.. who had expressed himself dissatisfied with the too sci- 


entific character of the Journal. Now if the objection has 


any reasonable foundation, one object of this paper is, to 
point ont how it may be removed. In the field of literature, 
there is room enough for many laborers. It has many de- 
partments and numberless grades, all sufficient for the full 





have continued to say and do all our lives, without knowing 
or even inquiring wherefore. 

Here is an instance off hand. Reader, do you know why 
a person uses a fan in sultry weather? ‘Oh yes! to keep 
one’s self cool.’ That is readily answered; but did you ever 
see the subject treated philosophically ? ‘ Not that I recol- 
lect” Again, how does the fan, when worked by ourselves, 
keep us cool ; for it is generally admitted that exercise pro- 
motes heat? ‘'True, but each vibration of the fan removes a 
quantity of heated air, aud that which is cooler rushes in, 
producing a delightful sensation” Your reply is plausible ; 
but not strictly philosophical: which may be shown by actu- 
al experiment, as follows,—fill a tub with hot water; take a 
broad shingle in the right hand, immerse it to the depth of 
four or five inches, and after displacing a quantity of the 
heated liquid by a rotatory motion, you may then moderate- 
ly dip in your left hand, behind the shingle, and the result of 
the experiment will be fully developed. On the strength of 
this experiment, it is denied, that cool air rushes in to occu- 
py the vacuum, occasioned by the vibratory motion of the 
fan; there being, according to Fahrenheit, no such air in the 
vicinity. If any current is created in the heated atmosphere, 
it must be of a uniform temperature with that removed : and 
of course, we inust look further for the cause which produces 
the cooling effect. ‘Well: it is strange that the idea never 
occurred to me in this light before: and now, on reflection, 
my error is apparent, If I had only taken time for considera- 
tion, I should have said that the oppressive sensation of heat 
is caused by, and exists in the body itself, and generates a 
corresponding heat in the circumambient atmosphere ; which 
on being set in motion, allows an ingress to the cooling 
draught from the contiguous air.” This might pass for a gen- 
uine solution, if it were possible for you at the same time to 
explain by what principle of pneumatics, rarified air when 
unconfined, can remain stationary, The subject is not closed, 
but intentionally Jeft in this situation, for the purpose of ex- 
ercising the ingenuity of some kindred tyro. No. I. 





«For the Literary Journal. 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 

Mr Eprror,—Those of your readers who wish to live over 
again that most curious portion of life called our “ school- 
days,” will do well to read a little book, lately published in 
Boston, with the title of “The District Schodl as jt was ; by 
one who went to it.” Without any pretensions, it aims to do 
just what its title promises—giye a picture of the District 
School as it was. And a more lively, natural, amusing and 
instructing picture, we do not often see. Its lights and shades 
are tothe life. You find yourself trotting off to the old school 
house, again sitting on the creaking benches, again stam- 
mering a, b, ab, or aspiring to higher efforts; and again expe- 
riencing all those hopes, fears, plagues, profits, tremblings, 
whippings and rejoicings, which crowd that never-to-be-for- 


gotten period, and without the experience and recollection of), 


which, a man is but halfa man. There are, too, scattered 
through this book, many instructive lessons and valuable 
hints, both for teachers and children, and we may add, for 
parents and “examining” committees. I am much mistaken, 


and should be very glad to be so mistaken, if many of our} 


schools, not only as they were, but as they are, might not 
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proved by gazing on them.—I offer you two extracts, one 
showing the power and skill of the writer, as well as his ac- 
quaintance with real school-boy life; the other suggesting 
some improvements in teaching, such as parents as well as 
schooymasters might profitably consider. A. 


EXTRACTS. 

In consequence of the lax nome of the two last winters, 
the school had fallen into very idle and turbulent habits. ‘A 
master that will keep order, a master that will keep order,’ 
was the cry oe the district. Accordingly such a one 
was t, and ee wend found. A certain Mr Johnson, 
who had taught in a neighboring town, was famous for his 
strictness, and that without much punishing. He was ob- 
tained at a little higher price than usua), and was thought to 
be well worth the price. I will describe his person, and re- 
late an incident as characteristic of the man. 


Mr Johnson was full six feet high, with the diameter of his 
‘chest and limbs in equal proportion. His face wag long and 
‘as dusky as a Spaniard’s, and the dark skin was still darkened 
by the roots of an enormous beard. His eyes were black, and 
looked floggings and blood from out their cavernous sockets, 

which were overhung by eyebrows not unlike brush-heaps. 

His hair was black and cur’ i, avd extended down, and ex- 

anded on each side of his face ift a pair of whiskers ,a free- 
r might have envied. 


He possessed the longest, widest, and thickest ruler I ever 
saw. This was seldom brandished in his hand, but general- 
ly lay in sight upon his desk. Although he was so famous 

ior his orders in school, he scarc#ly ever had to use his pu- 
nitive instrument. His logk, bearing and voice were enough 
for the subjection of the most riotous school. Never was our 
school so still and sd studious as this winter. A circum- 
| stance ‘occurred the very first day, which drave ev 

like mischief, in consternation from every scholar’s heart.— 
Abijah Wilkins had for years been called the worst boy in 
school. Masters could do nothing with him. He was surly, 
saucy, profane and truthless. Mr Patch took him from an 
‘alms-house when he was eight years old, which was eight 
years before the time now in view. In his family, were mend- 
ed neither his disposition, his manners, nor even his clothes. 
He looked like a morose, unpitied pauper still. He had shak- 
en his knurly and filthy fist in the very face and eyes of the 
|last. wigter’s teacher. 
| Perdition, before he began, and was prepared to take some 
|cfficient step at his @rst offence. 


| Well, the afternoon of the first day, Abijah thrust a pin 
linto a boy beside him, which made him suddenly cry out 
‘bes the sharp pain. The sufferer was questioned, Abijah 
was accused, and found guilty. The master requested James 
Clark to go to his room and bring a rattan he would find 
there, as if the formidable ferule was unequal to the present 
exigency. James came with a rattan, very long and very 
elastic, as if it had been selected from a thousand, not to 
walk with, but to whip. ‘Then he ordered all the blinds next 
‘to the road, tg.be closed. He then said, “ Abijah, come this 
\way.” Hec&me. “The school may shut Meir books and 
suspend their studies a few minutes. Abijah take off your 
frock, fold it up, lay it on the seat behind you.” Abijah 
obeyed these several commands, with sullen tardiness. Here, 
a boy up towards the back seat burst out with a sort of shud- 
dering laugh produced by a nervous exciteMent he could 
not control. “Silence,” said the master, with a thunder, and 
stamp on the floor thaf made the house quake. All was as 
still as midnight. Not a foot moved, not a seat creaked, not 
a book rustled. The school seeped to be appalled. The ex- 
pression of every countenance was changed. @8ome were 
unnaturally pale, some flushed, and eighty distended and 
moistering eyes were fastened on the scene. The awful 
expectation was too much for one poor girl. “ May I go 
home?” she whined with an imploring and terrified look. A 
single cast from the countenance of authority crushed the 
trembler down into her seat again. A tremulous sigh es- 
caped from one of the larger girls, then all was breathlessly 
still again. “Take off your jackgg also, Abijah. Fold it 
and lay it on your frock.” Mr Jolson then took his chair 
and set it away at the farthest distance the floor would per- 
mit, as if all the space that could be had, would be necessary 
for the operations about to take place. He then took the rat- 
tan, and seemed to examine it closely, drew it through his 
hand, bent it almost double, laid it down again. He then 
took off his own coat, folded it up and laid it on the desk.— 
Abijah’s breast then heaved like a bellows, his limbs began 
to tremble, and his face was like a sheet. The master now 
took the rattan in his right hand, and the criminal by the col- 
lar with his left, his large knuckles pressing hard against the 
shoulder of the boy. He raised the stick high over the 
shrinking back. Then O, what a screech! Had the rod fal- 
len? No, it still remained suspended in the air. “O—I 
| wont do so agin—I’ll never do so agin—O--O—don’t—| will 
‘be good—sartinly will.” The threatening instrament of pain 
'was gently taken from its elevation. The master spoke.— 
“You promise, do you?” “ Yis sir,—O, yis sir.” ‘The tight 
|@rasp was withdrawn from the collar. “ Put on your frock 
‘and jacket, and go to your seat. The rest of you may open 
your books again.” The school breathed again. Paper rus- 
tled, feet were carefully moved, the seats slightly creaked, 











discern some of their own droll features here, and be im- 


|and all things went stilly on as before. Abijah kept his pro- 


Mr Johnson was told of this son of 
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mise. He became an altered boy ; obedient, peaceable, stu- 
dious. This long and slow process of preparing for the pun- 


lly designed by the master, gradually to 
work up the boy’s terrors and agonizing expectations to the 
i pitch, until he should yield like @ babe to the inten- 
sity of his emotions. His stubborn nature, which had been 
like an oak on the hills, which no storm could prostrate, was 
whittled away and demolished, as it were, sliver by sliver. 
We shall suppose it to be the last day of the winter school. 
The scholars have on their better clothes if their nts are 
somewhat particular, or if the every-day dress “looks quite 
too bad.” The young ladies especially, wear the next best 
rown, and a more cleanly and tastefully worked neckerchief. 
heir hair displays more abundant curls and a more elaborate 
adjustment. 
tis noon. The school room is undergoing the operation 
of being swept as clean as a worn out broom in the hands o 
one girl, and hemlock twigs in the hands of others will per- 
mit. Whew—what a dust. Alas for Mary’s cape, so snow- 
white and smooth in the morfling. Hannah’s curls which 
lay so close to each other, and so and still on her tem- 
ples, have got loose by the exercise, and have stretched 
themselves into the figure of half straightened corkscrews, 
nearly unfit for service. The spirit of the house-wife dis- 
sesses the bland and smiling spirit of the school-girl— 
The masculine candidates for matrimony can now give a 
shrewd guess who are endued with qn innate pro to 
scold; who will be Xantippes to their husbands, should 
ever get their Cupid’s nests made up again soas 
them. “ Be still bringing in snow,” screams 
“ Get away boys, off out doors, or I’ll sweep you into the 
fire,” snaps out Hannah, as she brushes the urchins’ legs with 
her hemlock. “There take that,” screeches Margaret, as 
she gives a provoking lubber a knock with the broom handle, 
“there take that, and keep Fs wet, dirty feet down off the 
seats.” The sweeping and scolding are at length done.— 
The girls are now brushing their clothes, os ing hand- 
kerchiefs over themselves and each other. The dust is sub- 
siding ; one canalmost breathe again. The master has come, 
all so prim with his best coat and a clean cravat, and may be, 
a collar is stiff and high above it. His hair is combed in its 
genteelest curvatures. He has returned earlier than usual, 
and the boys are cut short in their op glorious fun®f 
the last noon-time. But they must all come in. But what 
sgl] the visitors siton? “Go up to yy Clark’s and 
borrow some chairs,” says the master. A halfa dozen boys 
are off in a moment, and next, more than halfa dozen chairs 
are sailing, swinging and clattering through the air, and set 
in a row round the spelling floor. 
The school are at length all seated at their books, in pal- 
pitating expectatioy. The master makes a speech on the 
importance of speaking up “ loud and distinct,” and of refrain- 





own, Anna.” G-o-u-n-d. “O no, it is gown, not gound- 
The next try.” @None of ina can spell this, He then. puts 
out 


are confused as well as discomfited. 
it means. Tie teacher is discon- 















For some time past, we have remarked an of 
original rhyme ; but within a few weeks, there appears to 
have been an unexpected migration from Parnassus. The 
Muses have sent forth a new brood, which, 


——‘‘on the wings of all the winds, 
Came flying all abroad.” 


| We have just caught a brace from the flock; which are 
here presented for the gratification of the cifrious.. The first 
| consists of two stanzas, from a poem on the erection of the 
| Monument to the Mother of Washington, by G. W. P. Cus- 
tis, Esq., published in the National Intelligencer. 
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Tue Morner’s Manvat; sy M. M. Canut.—This little 
work, which was prepared for the use of infant and primary 
schools and families, is arranged on a plan made at the in- 
vitation of the Controllers of the Public Schools in Philadel- 
phia, and by them approved, and recommended for use.— 
This system we think, at least equal, if not superior to that 
of any similar work which we have examined. The subjects 
are arranged in a very clear and simple manner, and ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible to the capacities of children. In 
most other juvenile books, the wood-cuts and engravings, il- 
lustrative of the different branches of natural history, are in- 
tended and used merely as descriptive of the particular ob- 
jects which are represented by each. But by the system 
here pursued, the cuts,which are about three hundred in num- 
ber, are used as a means for comparing the forms of different 
objects with each other; and the resemblances, construc- 
tion and uses of the parts or organs of particular objects, with 
those of other objects. This book possesses one other ad- 
vantage, in which most other elementary works for the use 
of families, are deficient. We refer to the clear and copious 
directions for its own use, which it gives, not only to the pu- 
pil, but to the mother or instructor: directions, through the 
want of which, many otherwise excellent books, intended for 
the same purpose, have ina great degree, failed in the ac- 
complishment of their design. 
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Enoiisn GRAMMAR ON THE Propuctive System.—This, 


ing from whispering and all other things well known to be|| wot, by Mr Roswell C, Smith, author of the “ Practical 


@ forbidden. The writing-books and cyphering manuscripts 


jast night.” “Carried it home! what's that for ?” 


t r and Mental Arithmetic,” and of several other elementary 
are gathered and piled on the desk or the bench near it—|| 


“Where i ipt, Margaret?” “1 carried it home| 2 
seks” Otel Riad of “Cause I jto the principles ofa system of instruction, which has been 


works whicl®have been well received, is arranged atcording 


was ashained on ’t, I have n’t got half so far in rethmetic as/|| introduced to a considerable extent, into the schools of Ger- 


thewest of the girls who cypher, I’ve had to stay at home 80 |) 


much.” 


A heavy stepis heard in the entry. All is hush within.—- 


They do nothing but breathe. The door opens—it is nobody 
but one of the largest boys who went home at noon. There 
are sleigh-bells approaching, hark, do they stop? yes, up in 
Captain Clark’s shed. Now there is another tread, then a 
distinct and confident rap. The master opens the door, and 
minister salutes him, and advancing, receives the simul- 
eous bows and courtesies of the awed ranks in front. He 
is seated in the most conspicuous and honorable place, per- 
haps in the magisterial desk.- ‘Then some of the neighbors 
scatter in andreceive the same homage, though it is proffered | 
with a more careless action and aspect. __. 

Now commences the examination. First, the younger 
classes read and spell. Observe that little fellow as he steps 
from his seat to take his place on the floor. It is his day of 
public triumph; for he is at the head; he has been there the 
most tims, and a ninepence swings by a flaxen string from 
his neck. His skin wants letting out, it will hardly hold the 
important young gentleman, His mother told him this morn- 
ing, when he left home “to speak up like a minister,” and 
his shrill oratory is almost at the very pinnacle of utterance. | 

The third class have read. They are now spelling. They 
are famous orthographers ; the mightiest words of the spel- 
ling columns do not intimidate them. Then come the Num- 
bers, the A igions, and the Punctuation. Some of the) 
little throats are almost choked by the hurried ejection of big 
words and stringy sent@nces. : 

The master has gone through with the several accomplish- 

‘ments of the class. They are about to take their seats.— 
« Please to let them stand a few moments longer. I should 
like to put a few words to them, myself,” says the minister. 
Now look out. They expect words as long as their finger, 
from the widest columns of the spelling-book, or perhaps 
such as are found only in the Dictionary. “Spell wrist,” 
says he to the little sweller at the head. “O what an easy 
word!” r-i-s-t wrist. It is not right. The next, the next— 


many and Switzerland ; and which is considered as combin- 
ing the benefits of Pestalozzi’s system, with later improve- 
ments. Its object is to call forth the active powers of the 
| pupil’s mihd, instead of making it the mere passive recipient 
jof those ideas which are offered to its attention. Formerly, 
ithe too common, and indeed almost universal practice in the 
compilation and use of elementary works, was to render the 
|whole a mere exercise for the memory: and in nothing, was 
the effect of this unphilosophical methdd more strikingly ap- 


parent,than in the grammars and other text-books for teaching 


** Mark the Chief Pilgrim whose war stricken form 

|, Tells of fields that were foughten ere boyhood was past, 
In the ranks of his country, ’mid,Liberty’s storm; 

lier soldier the first war, her Hero the last. 


| 
| 
He bends @er the Fabric, the Tablet to place, 
| Deep groov’d in the marble, t’ endure for long while; 
When mould’red the marhg, the ‘l'ablet will trace 
That the Chief of an empfre founded the Pile.”’ 
The other is from the pen of a Western lady, whose hus- 
band had publicly forbidden “@g}} persons harboring or trust- 
jing his wife Susanna; ghe having left,” &. &c. The lines 
are appended to a communication published by her in a Ten- 
nessee paper, in answer to the advertisemeut of her gallant 
husband, 
** To all good people who wants him deseripted. 
To running away he has long been addicted; 


He deserted his country, being scared at a ball, 
And ran home the greatest hero of all. 


For such service as this he obtained a pension, 

How well he degerved it, I need not mention; 

But one thing for all I needs must acknowledge, 

He’s the worst husband God ever made, to my knowledge.”* 


Wonks or Art.—A plaster model fora full length statue 
of Jefferson, a design of the celebrated David, has been sent 
from France, as a present to the Corporation of the City of 
New-York. Mr Jefferson is represented in his ordinary dress, 
in the act of presenting the Declaration of Independence, 
at the table of Congress ; the whole of the Declaration be- 
ing inscribed on the scroll which he bears in his hand. The 
design was never executed in stone, ‘ 
A statue of Mr Girard, to be wrought from fine Italian 
marble, by an eminent artist, is to be erected in Philadelphia. 
We learn from the Portland papers, that measures have 
been adopted, for the erection of a monument at Augusta, 
over the remains of the late Governor Lincoln, of Maine. 











Yaue Cotieces—The celebration of the Annual Com- 
mencement of this institution, took place on Wednesday of 
last week. An oration was pronounced before the Phi Beta 
Kappa, by Hon, Edward Everett ; and an address was deliv- 
ered by Hon. David Daggett, on entering upon his new du- 
ties as Kent Professor of Law. The degree of A. B. was 
conferred on eighty-seven members of the Senior Class; and 
that of A, M. on thirty-four graduates of the college. 














Mr W. H. Browt} whose admirable paper cuttings have 
| attracted so general an attention, has concluded his engage- 
| ments in our city. During his visit to Providence, his em- 


] 


\the rudiments «of language. The effect of the productive sys-'' ployment has been incessant ; and no stronger proof of the 
tem is, an active exertion of the reasoning powers ; creating) universal satisfaction which his likenesses have given, need 
an interest in the subjects of their investigations, which must!’ he required, than the fact, that during this short period, the 
not only continually assist the action of the memory, but lounties which he has @xecuted, amounts to six hundred and 
render each idea which is gained, in relation to those sub-|| twenty-five. ° 

jects, a direct means for future advancement. | . — 

In the application of the principles of this system, in the | TO COR R ESPONDENTS. 
‘compilations and arrangement of school books, much, of| The doubt expressed in the remarks accompanying the 
|couse, must depend upon the discrimination and tact which! communication of M. was far from being well founded. We 
is used by the author, in the disposition of their several parts, | hope, if it has hitherto had any effect upon the mind of the 
and on the proper selection of examples for the illustration! Titer, it will not be indulged in future, 


of the rules which it contains, Every text-book of any val-| We nant call = Jon, for a slight exercise of his charac- 
‘ue, ufion a scientific subject, must be arranged upon these teristic virtue. His favor would have been cheerfally insert- 


Wee : é ® Hm ca 
| principles, to a greater or less degree ; and in proportion to)‘ d, were we not confident that he can give us something 


‘the skill with which this is done, will be its value to the| better. In his fear of amplifying, he has gone into the oppo- 
learner. In this respect, we think that Mr Smith has been| Site extreme ; and has left his work unfinished. Let him 
very suca@ssful ; and that his book cannot fail to be of much, &™@5P his pen with a little more energy, and we shall be hap- 


utility, as a manual for the use of schools, | py to hear from him, frequently. 
! The remarks of “An Apminer or THe Arts,” have not 


Firsuts or Imaci~ation._-Among the numberless sual been overlooked. We had given some thought to the sub- 
cal offerings to the newspaper press, we occasionally meet ject of his communication, before that was received ; and 














they all or rather do not attempt the word, for if r-i-s-t 
das may wrist, they cannot conceive what does. “Spell 


one which presents more than ordinary claims to attention.) shall not forget it. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. ’ 
REGULUS BEFORE THE ROMAN SENATE.* | 


Thou here! and have not prison gloom, 

And taunting foes, and threaten’d doom, 
Obscured thy courage yet ? 

O joy for earth! thus to behold 

One spirit of such glorious mould, 
One sun that cannot set,— 

T storms beat around it in their might, 

And sorrow fling her blackest night. | 


Thy power is past; thy sword hath rust! 
Thine outwar honor in the dust, | 


Nor chief nor ruler thou! . 


.The fetter-mark is on thy linb— 
Thine hair is oe Pp way eye is dim— 
And on thy pallid brow 


Those records of soul-strife are set, | 


That none may gaze @, and forget. 


Thou lion ¢hain’d! thou eagle blind! 
Though last I saw thee unconfined 

In grandeur and i#might,— 
One empire wreathe thy victor crown, 
Another tremble at thy frown,— 

Less glorious far that Sight, 
Than thus, to view thee standing now, 
Chief of the stern and stricken brow! 


The mighty ones of Rome are met, 
Iler senate sages round thee set, 

(Each worthy of a throne) 
Yet mean, compared with thine, their state : 
They but dispose of others’ fate, ° 

Thou, Patriot—of thine own’! 
For them, the world may guerdon be, 
Thine, thine—is immortality. 


But holier things than life or power 
Surround thee in this awful hour, 
Still, warrior, art thou strong ? 
That suppliant—’t is thy wife that bends— 
Those tears—they flow from faithful friends, 
Thy children round thee throng— . 
One word, but one, and thou may’st stay— 
Firm spirit, wilt thou turn away : 


A dull, deep pause—that hush of breath, 

As of men who watch a warrior’s death,—- 
One still, stern look from him— 

A look that tells of spotless fame, 

Of strength for suffering, not for shame, 
Resolve, no grief must. dim,— 

This, and the Roman all would save 

Departa, self-martyr’d, for the grave ! 


. 
CHSAR AT THE RUBICON. 
He stood beside the stream 
In solitude of thought, 
The charm of power and the conqueror’s dream 
Had his lofty spirit caught. 
He saw earth at his feet, 
All, save his native land— 
And dare he that native country meet 
. With javelin and with brand? 


Dare he the bold emprize: © 
And pierce his mother’s side, 
Blotting out his honor in History’s eyes 
With the stain of parricide ? 


He pondered—well he might— 
On that protentous day, 

The misery, wreck, and woe that must light 
Upon fair Italy. e 


Dark was his troubled brow, . 
His fix’d eyes never stirred ; 

And the waves of the river lay hush’d as when 
The winds had not been heard. 


No leaf shook on the tree, 
All seem’d awaiting death,— 

Meet scene, when a world hung fearfully 
On proud ambition’s breath— 


On the conqueror’s pale smile, 
On the red law acces 

On hopes that noble spirits beguile, 
*On passions that devour! 





* He needed only, says Cicero, to have spoken one word, and 
it would have restored him to his liberty, his estate, his dignity, 
his wife, bis children, and his country; but that word appeared 
to him contrary to the honor and welfare of the State. The 
illustrious exile, therefore, left Rome, in order to reture to Carth- 


age, unmoved either with the deep affliction of his friends, or the 
tears of his wife and children, although he knew but too well, the 


grievous torwents that were prepared for him.—Ro.uiw. 


| 








\to the impulses of his own generous heart. . 
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d the last realm free ; @ 
And they say he trembled—that man of blood, 
To brave posterity. 
*T was morn—the hour of light 
Crept slow on the fearful day, ° 
When the victor’s foot in the triumph of might 
Dash’d back the stream in spray. 


That foot was the deep stamp, 
The signet of Rome’s fai; & 

And it struck on the wave as the spoiler’s geath-tremp 
Strikes on a festival. 


That moment shook‘his frame, 
His guilt was at his heart, 

He shudder’d, then drew out the sting of shame, 
And triumph’d o’er its smart. 





But glory healed the wound— 
The world’s great master passed, 
And flung to chance and the air around 
The gloom his thoughts had cast. 


“ To-morrow the bays of Gaul,” 
He cried, “shall-be dust with me, 
Qr for ever shoot out their branches tall 
In the sun of eternity.” 


* My fortune T abide— 
And reck not the where or when— 

Who would steer like me on ambition’s tide 
And fear to be first of men !” 

Dominie Sampson.—The original of this singular char- 
acter, as jt appears from the Waverley Anecdotes, was Mr 
James Sanson, son of a miller, in Berwickshire, England.— 
He was partially educated at a country school, and after- 
wards studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow Colleges, where 
he made great proficiency in the ancient languages, and the 
abstruse sciences. When he became a tutor in a private 
family, all his leisure was passed in study. He was seldom 
seen walking without a book in his hand, and was generally 
8o intent upon it, as not to notice the appearance or address 
of another person. : 

He was a preacher after this, and then he took it into his 
head, to travel on foot over England. He also went to the 
Low Countries, and passed over a part of Germany, at an 
expense of less than a third of the twenty-five pounds which 
he had carefully amassed to start with. After his return in 
1784, he became tutor in the family of Thomas Scott, uncle 
of the novelist ; and at this period, as he occasionally offic- 
iated in the parish church, ™ is supposed to have first re- 
ceived the title of Dominie Sanson. Subsequently, he acted 
as chaplain among the tenants of the Earl of Hopetown.— 
Here his labors were required chiefly in the damp and nox- 
1ous atmosphere of the lead mines, and he conscientiously 
persisted in them to such an extent, that hesoon lost his 
teeth—then his eye-sight—then his life. He died a martyr 


he foundation of this worthy man’s poetic immortality, 
is based largely upon his personal eccentricities. He was 
very large and tall, his person coarse, his limbs stout, and 
his manners exceedingly awkward. In private life he was 
much beloved, and his discourses from the pulpit are said to 
have been written with great taste, and much admired by all 
classes of hearers. Such was Dominie Sampson. Little 
did the poor man dream of his posthumous fortune. 

Every one Has us Bunsiy-Jocx.—The following anec- 
dote of the late Sir Walter Scott has 4 genuine appearance, 
and we do not récollect of ever seeing it published. A 
gentleman, in conversing with the illustrious author, re- 
marked that he believed that it was possible that perfect 
happiness might be the lot of somebody or other. Sir Wal- 
ter dissented, “ Well,” said the gentleman, “there is an idiot, 
who, I’m certain, will confirm my opinion ; he seems the very 
beau ideal of animal contentment.” The daft individual was 


moving along, humming to himself, when Sir Walter Scott) 


addressed him. “Weel, Jamie, hoo are you the day ?”— 
“Brawly, ou brawly,” answered he. “ Now, Jamie have 








reprobate who had long had his own sport with the 


and the water 
treat fora“ chance in.” Noah informed him, with the polite- 
ness of a diplomatist, but the decision of a general, that his 
popetaee or his person was utterly inadmisbible. A sec- 
ond trial was attempted with the same success. At last, our 
graceless wight, finding the water washing his shoulders, 
and that there was no further time for mincing matters, waded 
in up to the Ark, and humbly entseated an admission. 

ut Noah was still inexorable, and it was plainly a gone case. 
Turning, therefore, on his heel,@with all the disdain and in- 
dignation so natural to a man in his awkward predicament, 
“Go to the d—1 with your ark,” says our hero, “J don’t be- 
lieve there is going to be much of a shower !” 


Tue Boasas.—The boabab or monkey bread (.4dansonia 
digitata,) is the most gigantic tree hitherto discovered.— 
The trunk, though frequently eighty feet in circumference, 
raraly exceeds twelve or fifgen feet in height; but on the 
summit of this huge pillar, is placed a majestic head of innu- 
merable branches fifty or sixty feet long, each resembling an 
enormous tree, densely clothed with beautiful green leaves. 
While the central branches are erect, the lower series ex- 
tend in a horizontal direction, often touching the ground at 
their extremity ; so that the whole forms a splendid arch of 
foliage, more like the fragment of a forest than a single tree. 
The grateful shade of this superb canopy is a favorite re- 
treat of birds and monkeys ; the natives resort to it for repose, 
and the weary traveller in a burning climate gladly flies to it 
for shelter. "The leaves are quinate, smooth, resembling in 

neral the horse-chesnut. The flowers are white and ve 

eautiful, eighteen inches incircumference. The fruit whic 
hangs in a pendant manner, is a woody, groundlike capsule, 





with a downy surface, about nine inches in le four 
\in thickness, containing numerous cells, in whit, "trown 
_kidney-shaped seed are embedded in a pulpy acid . 
|The timber is soft and spongy, and we are not aware that it 
is used for any economical purpose. It is easily perforated. 
so that, according to Bruce, the bees in Abyssinia construct 
their nests within it, and the honey thus obtained, being sup- 
posed to have acquired a superior flavor, is esteemed in per- 
|prence to any other. A more remarkable excavation is, 

owever, made by the natives ; diseased portions of the trunk 
are hollowed out and converted into tombs for the reception 
of the bodies of such individuals as by the laws or cust®ms 
of the country, are denied the usual rites of interment. The 
bodies thus suspended within the cavity, and without any 
— or embalming, dry into well preserved mummies. 

he juicy acid pulp is eaten by the natives, and is considered 
beneficial in fevers and other on account of its cool- 
ing properties. The duration of the beabab is not the least 
extraordinary oe of its history, and has given rise to much 
speculation. In it we unquestionably see the most —- 
livin ae of vegetation. “It is,” says the illustriou 
Humboldt, “the oldest organic monument of our planet ;” 
and Adanson, calculates that trees now alive, have weathered 
the storms of five thousand years.—Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. 


| 


The following humorous letter was addressed by a vete- 
ran to Admiral Boscawen :—* Sir: I had the honor of being 
at the taking of Port Mahon, for which one gentleman was 
made a lord; I was alse at the losing of Mahon, for which 
another gentleman has been made a lord; each of those gen- 
tlemen performed but one of those services; surely I, who 
performed both, ought at least to be made a lieutenant.— 
Which is all from your honor’s humble servant, é&c. e 


Wirt.—Though wit be very useful, yet unless a wise man 
has the keeping of it, and knows when, and where, and how 
‘to apply it, it is like wild-fire, that flies at rovers, runs hiss- 
\ing + ly and blows up every thing that comes in its way, 
| without any respect or discriminatlon. 











“When I was a young man,” says John Wesley, “I was 
‘sure of every thing; but in a few years, finding myself mis- 





you plenty to eat and drink ?” “Ou, ye “ And to keep you 
warm ?” “Qu, ay,” “ And are a’ the folk kind to ye 2” “ Ou, 


ay.” “ There,” said the poet’s antagonist, crowing, “ is a per-|, 
fectly happy creature!” “ Not so fast,” continued Sir Wal-| 
ter. “Is there naething, Jamie, that bothers you at a’ ?”—! 


“Qu, ay,” said the idiot, changing his merry look, “ there’s a| 


muckle Bubbly Jock that follows me wherever I gang.”— 


taken in a thousand instances, I became not half so sure of 


|| most things as before.” 
i 
i| 


| Should the body sue the mind before a court of Judicature 
‘for damages, it would be found that the mind would e to 


have been a ruinous tenant to its landlord.—Plutarc 


“ Now,” said Sir Walter, “you sce from this, that the veryfl The first draught serveth for health, {We second for pleas- 


. . ° ° | 
simplest and stupidest of mankind are haunted by evil of 


some kind or other; in short, every one has his Bubbly Jock.” 
Edingurg Evening Post. 


Sour Grapes.—Perhaps there is no propensity of the hu-|) 


\ure, the third for shame, and the fourth for madness.—Ane- 
| charsis. 
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ening the ills of life, than that which leads us to slight and 
undervalue those blessings which are absolutely and posi- 





tively beyond our reach. An old tradition gives a curious 
instance of this spirit as follows: 


erain had commenced pouring down in right earnest, a 
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ungainly building, now finding the joke rather against, him, _ 
ove his knees, walked up and desired to | 
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